SPENSER'S INFLUENCE

in the Orlando is not more disgusting than Spenser's
story of Malbecco and Hellenore or more frankly
sensuous than the sacrifice of Serena, But Gardner's
criticism goes deeper. It would not be unjust to
contend that both the Morte d* Arthur and the Orlando
Furioso are more impressive ethical poems than the
Faerie Queene because they are more human, deal
with more realisable characters, their temptations and
sins and repentance. Arthur and Artegal are no more
than names; Belphoebe and Florimel and Britomart
but charming shadows. No one of them is either an
individual for whose fate we feel deeply concerned,
or, as an abstraction, assumes the proportions of
Everyman face to face with one of the great, ele-
mental temptations or experiences of men.

But the allegory after all served its purpose by
allowing Spenser to write his poem and serious Pro-
testants to read it. Giles Fletcher in justifying his
writing of a religious poem, after citing Gregory
Nazianzen, Juvencus, Prosper, Prudentius, Sedulius,
continues: 'all which were followed by the choicest
wits of Christendome: Nennius translating all Saint
John's Gospel into Greek verse, Sanazar, the late
living image and happy imitator of Virgil, bestowing
ten years upon a song only to celebrate that one day
when Christ was born unto us on earth and we (a
happie change) unto God in heaven: thrice honour'd
Bartas and our (I know no other more glorious name
than his own) Mr. Edmund Spencer (two blessed
Soules) not thinking ten years inough, layeing out
their whole lives upon this one studie', and lastly *the
Princely Father of our Countrey', i.e. James the First.
It is a strange assembly, but one can imagine what a
relief it was to be able to defend one's enjoyment of
The Faerie Queene by being able to class it with such